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IBSTBACT N 1 

The ten iteas in. this annotated bibliography are 

articles "and dbcuients in the EEIC systes concerning: evaluation of 

teachiersi Besearch- surveys cited focus-on the present state of 

te'acher evaiuationj the use of observation report often 

teachers desire to be evaluated^ and^ principals Videas of teacher 

effectiveness, other topics covered are teacher s€lf=cfcservation 

systeis, cdileague evaluation, setting mutually agreed on goa^ 

evaluation of beginning teachers, evaluation procedures in teacher 

contracts^, and evaluaticn instruients. (authcr/JM) 
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This bibliography was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghoose on Ea 
Administrators, the Association of Calif orn fa School Admlnistrators,'ar 




The Best i^ff^T/C.presents annotations of. ERIC liter- 
'aturie on important ;tbpjcs in educatloHal management. 

The seiectibris a fie ihteritled to CHv e tile phacti Ging^u- 
catbreasy access _tb the mbst signif icajij^^ infbr- 
'i.matlbri available from ERJG. Because of spaceiimltatibhs, 
^he items listed should be viewed as representative, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature meeting those criteria. 
IV&teciais were selected for inclusion from tfie ERIG 
\Xa\ogs ^esoarc^mEdacaiiop W€) and Carreni index 
^$p J z >umats m €dfi c atior7 jCU EX — . ' ' .- — -— - v. 
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Bushiiuri^ John H. ''Are Teachers Play In 
the ClassrcKDrrir: NMSSP^^ 58, 386 (December 

' • 1?74)rppr25-y-.r£-pTO6Li^ _ 

Bashman outlines three teacher self-dbservatidn systems in 
which teachers "receive pbjecyve feedback" concerning their 
classroom behaviors and then "appraise their own teaching 
effectiveness" using this feedback.' Bushman emphasizes that these 
systerns "mast be thought of as tools for the teacher to use In se//- 
appratsal rather than fbr the adririihistratortb use in evaluatibh." The 
administratdr's role should be that of "instigator and resburce 
person rather than director or teacher" of these systems. 

The first system Bdshman describes is the Teacher Self-Appraisal 
Observation Systern (TSA). The" TSA defines thirty-one behavior 
categories under the subheadings rnethods, objectives, and verbal 
arid nbriverbal expr^sibns. "Before a lesson, the teacher "establishes 
a l^sbri plari t35irig the TSA categbries," indicating "the percentage 
of^me he plans to spend in each category." Then the teacher is 
videotaped teaching the lesson:- Afterward, the teacher codes the 
lesson by stopping the recorder at Jen-second intervals: to tally his^ 
methods, expressions, and acfiieverhent of objectives on a TSA 
coding card. ' 

The Flanders Iriteractibri Analysis is used, by a teacher to 
determine the extent tb which "h^s br is ribt an authority figure." 
'A^sing a ten-categdry scheme, the type and extent of verb^ 
initiation and response behaviors in the classroom are marked on a 
scorecard. Another person can do the marking, or the teacher can 
evaluate*hlmself if recording equiprnen^ 

The third systern is the Teachec Irria^e Questibririaire, in which 
studerits are asked to ratif a teacher in sixteen areas; such as 
knowledge of* subject, fairness, and teaching ppbcedures. To 
participate, a teacher requests the service from- the Educator 
Feedback Center at Westem Michigan University. The question- 
naire is given to the class, usually by the principal, who then returns 
the material to the center. The center makes an Image profile and 
retuins it to the teacher only.- - . ' 

Bushmari includes defiriitibns bf'each of the TSA arid Flaridisr-s 
systems categories, as well as a sample TSA scoring card. 



igefpent for distribution by the American Association of School ; 
Wiscorisin School AdrriinistraVors. . .- . 'J 

^pH^Sl^ certitjSfed teachers should be dbrie brrly by cblleagues 
h^tri tfie [sairo] bu?I<fif^7--with recbrds kept brily iri the buildirig." This 
^fdach alibws^^^chddls ^tb be mgre responsive tb the specific, 
;^f thejr c^^ifele (parents and stud^^ while creating an" 
pfiei^eThbre OTi^eive^Linipr^^ ^ 
•titute this l^irSfbl 
ncipalsfirstfre^jji 




studenti^'dervelop a 
estabii: 



f valuation system^ DrummbrTcTsuggests— 
yfe centra! office ancFthe school board 
your buijdln§ IPpm the regular teais her evaluation^ 



this.vear,-^arid th^'?wlth the faciilty, parents arid blder-: 
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ategy for school imprbverilerit' 
;Jn observation techniques shbhUd be 
:gnd adnfinistrators: Evaluations should be 
Og tnio" basis, with a helper a hefp^, and a- 
ipH»^'^-2fe» helper practices "real helping 
ihrasirig, erirP^thizirig, providing psychological 
Jorth. TKe'^qbserver "pleribdically prbvides 
ytf^e clarity S^tf dii^tness bf cbmmunicatibris." * 



. Dninimond^^^Wllliam H. "Involving the Teachpr in 

Evaluation." Naf/ona/ Elementary Ptindpat 52; 5 
, ^ (February 19731. pp. 30-32. Ei 077 209, " 

'"System wide evaluation shduld be focused on schdot-by-school 
achieverrierit," states Druriimbnd, jw^hile "tSe evaluation of 
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^ record of what he 
^ ' or she does 'during the year: At ^&e end of the year, the principal 
should giye the central office "OTtaHed, nonpunitive iriformation 
.about the work of the school and its faculty." These kinds of 
changes, contends Drumrxibrid, allow teacher evaluation to 
becbme a positive, fbrce iri schbbi iriiprbyerrierit. r 

Hail, George L, jr. Assessing . Staff Effectiveness: 
cu) Prad/ca/Approac/j^foMean/ng/u/£va/uaf/bn. 19^^ 
12 pages. ED 097 338. ■ - 

.Iri this article, Hafi\ describes hbw -he applies his bwri 
individualized evaluatibri systerfi tb teachers with differerit years bf 
experience: - 

The beginning teacher needs the most attention: Hall (a high 
school principal), together ^iS the assistant principal and^ 
de'partment chairman,* first help the new teacher formulate 
reasbriabia Ibrig^rarige objectives. Evaluation during this period 
centers ribt bri the teacher but bri the objectives. • ~ 

Next one or mbre of the evaluatbrs observe the teacher in the 
classroorn several times and call him or her in for consultation 
whenever they feel is necessary, they prepare a written evaluation 
and present it to theyteacher, who is then asked to "write what he 
feels are his weak and strbrig p>bints and what he would like us tb 
db" to help him irriprbve> _ / V ^ : • *. 

If the new teacher "has nbt Had a cburse in individual izirig arid" 

; Humari|zing insira A"^^/8i'^^"^J^^ ^^PA^^ 

assistant principal "orient" the teacher by going through a student's 





^ cbmpiete profile WSh W 

^ * most ^lew; te;achers have cbme*; (ilrecdr.'froijn . a college where 
lecturing was the main teachlrig rriethdct they "debrief the teacher 
iri order to jget him awav fe 

The firial evaluatibh of a B^gicHiiTif t^feer is a conference In 
which Haii and thfe teacher comparer eva^(jations o'^perfoJmance. 

- "JHail presents the teacher with a.writt^n evalaation while dressing 

improvemieht as the goal of evaluation. 
, , Since teachers may be granted tenure after three years, Hall 
bel ieves that the th i rd year \l the rnpst c rue iai pe riod for eval uatibri . 
• He has a lengthy confererKe with the teacher at the end of thie 
• second year arid aribther cbrifererice at the begiririirig bf the thirci ; 

year. He helps _the tescher set up- objectives and offers 

^n'etbmmendation5~fonimprovementFburing^e~third^eaT^ 
observes the teacher several times; 

Hail also discusses evaluation of five-year and :te»-vi^ teachers 
though in less detail. * 

idy^rd S:; and Rodney, lliomas. The S/iape 
eacher Evaiaation: A Survey of Praaices in the 
Capital District of New York. n.d. 57 pages. ED 120 
259j ' • __ 

Rickcox and Rooney describe the present state of teacher 
evaluatjbrt and then offer their own altemative approach. 

The authors cbriducted a sriiaU^survey bf evakiatibn practices iri 
eleven schbbis that differed wide!V[ in size and type (rural, suburban, 
urban), ^The picture that emerged|^is a common one: evaluations 
" wei^irrfreqgentti3articntariy_fp^^ rs'; evaluations were 

usually done by one person— the principalTTislng^standardizeci^^ — 
rating forms; and there was rarely a preobservation conference » 
between evaluator and teacher. " r 

The authors believe their altemative rribdel cari help byercbrrie . 
some bf the prbblerris inherent in currerit systems of evaluatibh: 'In ' * 

- their system, the supervisor and teacher meet prior to a classroom 
presentation and agree on the objectives of the lesson. They then 
plan together: the classroom procedures that will achieve the 
objectives. Finally, and most importantly, they agree on what the 
evaluation criteria will be [student! pirforrriance, classrbbrn 
bbieiyatibn ratings, bpiriibrii of peers br^ 

This apprbach alters the principal's rble iri subtle but impdrtarit 
ways. Sirtce objectives, procedures, arid\criteriapf evalaation are 
muta ally agreed on, the relationship between principal and teacher 
approaches that of .professional colleagues, the principal's role 
shifts*from "judge" to "guide.'' . _^ . _ 

Although this -system is lx>th simple and short/onpaperivprk^.the 
authbrs predict that it rifjay be difficult to irnpfement. They suggest 
that the principal begin the system with a small group of teachers (a • . 
teaching team If possible) and then slowly expand the system if it is _: 
a success: * 

Igoe, jc»eph A., and biRocco, Anthony P. Teacher 
© Evafaaiion: Contract Procedures, Contract C/ays^, 

• . Arbitration Cases.\A Ha^^^^ for , the School ^ 
Adniinisiratbr and f va/uatbr. ' Albariyi^^^^t^ 
_ ^ ; Associates. Iric, 1977. 129 pages. ED 137 92l" 

• This well-writteri haridbbpk has been designed to provide school 
. adnfiinistratbrs, particularly principals, wjth '^a new insight into 

■ contract evaluation procedures:" Igoe and E)iRoccb's evaluation of 
those procedures includes descriptions of a number of actual/^, 

: • arbitration cases iinyolving evaluation cIaus€s./The wbrk is replete 

■ with useful adVlc^^for adrri mist rators arid schcH^ 

Most teacher cbritracts riow have a teacher evaluation procedure 
'dausis, arid nibst bf the clauses have a similar format: First, there Is • 
- usuaiiy a phiidsophicai statement of Intent: such as "the purpose of . 
Q "raiuatlon is the improvement of professional competenj^.".The 
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trouble vv^fflfep^tatern^ is that their rrieanirig is usually vague; • 
arbitratorSKtf'felWet^erri iri ariy riuririber bf ways. The authbrs- 
suggisst th^^p^^ '^vbid ^tatemerits^df ^hlldsdphy iidt dniy in 
evaluatiori bat alife-in other areas of the contract:" • 

The "major pitfall in 'the evaluation clause is the specified . 
■ procedures," advise 'the authors* the specified procedures can 
- include the nurnber of evaluatibns to be conducted, jthe dates by 
which eac hi eyaluatibri rriust be; cbrripleted, the prigth of 
bbseryatiori^perlbds, arid the«cbriditibris fbr. advarice nbtice tb 
' teachers. The rilairi pdlrit here is that each dutlined procedure must , 
-'be .folldwed to.fhe letter. Any infraction, no matter ihpw small,'can' 
lead to the reversal of a dismissal. The authors suggest rria king '-the 
—PCQcedares as simple as possible by ayoidirig the overiise of words," . 
because eacfTnewWord rnakes the. requirernents.mbr^dlff icu to 
rniiet. ■. _ , ^ y . _ ■ ' ':: ■ ;■ / ^ . .:-■*'••• 
'^c^ariy evaluatibh clauses- "require that the evaluator prescribe a 
prdgraril df imprdyement'for tlse t'eacher'^ If there are deficiencies in 
the teacher's performance: . Arid nearly all clauses "allow ihe 
■evaluated teacher to sign av copy qf the evaluation." Again, the 
authors"" recornrnendatlon^ "Is- to* fbilbw th^^ ' 
'exactFy and to "never assurrie anfthlng.'^ Keep detailed recbrds of 
the eyaluatibris arjd rriake'sure jthe teacherrkribws if he br she is 
deficierit ^ ^ ' ^ . ■ ' 

The major pbrtibris of the book are devbted tb "sample 
procedures frbrri" riegotiated cbritracts" frbril around the coantry. 
arid eight^ri accounts df ''arbitration cases which have resulted 
from cdntract ^valuation procedures:" Each specific case illustrates 
an importartt aspect of adn^nistering e>?aluation^ clauses and is*.-- 
fol lowed by comments and recorririieridatlbns frorii the authbrs. 

. . '\ ' ' ' ■- ■. \ 
' ; ■ kowalskn Joan P. Sullivan. Evaluating Teacher \. 
vi) Perfermance. ERS Report. ArJlngtori, Virgirij|: 
Educational Research Service, 1975. 234 pages. ED 
Ttiiriiber nbt yet as sigried. ' ' 

This ERS repbrt provides a gbbd-characterizatidn of the state of ' 
teacher evaluation iri the United States today::lncladed:are a.brief.^ 

' review of the I iferatare on evaluation, the results of a 1977 survey of :• 
the nation's school systems, and extensive examples of evaluation;. - 
instruments, contract clauses, and other rn'aterials J^itairiirig to, 
teacher evaluatibn that were provided by the 375 scfebl' districts ^ . 

^ respond Irig tb the rri ailed questibririaire used iri the^SuryeSc- ,^ 

/ School districts Were asked, td descrlbe-the.us^ they made of/ 
(evaluation reports. The most ■ f requient ^resppnSe was "to helpi* 

• teachers improve their teachirig performance;'" but the--next fye . 
most frequent responses had to do with* hiring, firing, pKombtiori, 
and salary decisions. . . • V : / •* 

About twp^thirds bf .the respqnding distncts iridicated that'they 
brbvided sbriie kirid bf traiHirig fbr evaJuatbrs. The most common 



•training methods J ndica ted were' inservice training, summer 
workshops, dissimiriatiqn of haridh^>bks and circiilar'?, arid this usie 
of Qutside cbitsultants.. ; ^ . 

Sixty percisrit of the^istficts "i-atis teachers against a grescribea 
checkiist of perfdrrnarlce standards at some point In th^ evalaation 
process;-' bat "evalqation by objectives" : methods are also 
becoming increasingly popular; about 44 percept of the districts 
novv evaluate teachers on stated goals arid bbjecHves.^pst districts - 
require a fKist'observat ion ^ conference bet we^ evaluatdr. arid 
teacher, arid sbriie'alsb require a prebbseiS'atibri cbrifererice to 
butlirie goals for the lesson. \ . 

The survey, also indicated : that th^ principal is. primarily 
responsible for evaluating teachers en most of the schools: This is 
-rnore-often-^he case-irrboth-smaif^hooJs-and eleme^ 
while in larger, and ;higher'- level schoofs assistant priricipals, 
suffervisors, and department : chairmen b^cbriie iricreasmgly 
involved. ' ^ - 

In one-thH-d of the districts, 'teachers are require to periodicany 
evaluate themselves, whiie 3 percent of the districts reported that 
pe^ evaluation takes place' ini their school^. Student evaluations 
become part of the. teacher's formal evaluation file in,2 percent of 
^ the;districts, but less than 1- percent -of the surv^ed clistricts' 
reported that parent;^ participate iri teacher isvalu^tibri. . 

Most of this- publication is devoted to specrSic examples of 
c<)ntracl7clauses, s^ool bbard policies, evaluation instruments, 
state laws regarding evaluation, descriptions of inservice prbgrams, 
and other r^aterial regarding evaluatibn 
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Robinson, John J. "The Obse rvat ibn Repbrt — A He I p 
'or a Nuisaricis?''"N/ASSP Bdllet'th, 62," 416 (March- 
1^ ^/ 1978), pp. 22-26. EJ 173 573. : 

Robinson presents the ;resqlts of a sarvey of ^Connecticut high 
schools/that use written classroom observation reports as part of 
their evaluation process. The survey's purpose was to find put how 
the |>bservati6ri reports are used and what value they 4iave as , 
perci^ived by teachisrs arid'sUpervisbrs. • " 

The sUb/ey found that thre^uafters of the state's high schools 
used written observation reports, but only one-h^lf of the schools 
required such use: Copies of the report were given to the teacher 
and in many districts tb the superintendent 5s w'elh'but ra^ly to the 
board. Only about half of th^ teachers were observed twice br more 
. during the year the survey was cbriducted 
* Supjervisbrs fisit that the" repbrts were valuable as aids for 
improving instruction, devices for communication between - 
^supervisor* and teacher: and records of teacher strengths ' and 
weaknesses. Among the limitations that the supervisors perceived- 
were that the reports were "too subjective," were "limited by the 
writer's competence," and were "useless Vvithbut a cbrifisrerice." ^ 

- •'Most of this bbservatibris were,' iri'.f^ct, followed by. a 

• » . — _ -_ . _ _ 

- pqstvisitation conference, but "the pre-yisitatlon conference was 
' not widely uied." Supervisors "usually d.id riot prepare themselves 
before observirig a class" by reviewir^g either lesson plans or- * 
previbus observation repbrts. The study also revealed that "there- 
are nb'brigbfng jriservice trainirig i prbgrariis ^fbr'. supervisors tb 
. iriiprbve their bl5Si»rvatibri techriiqubs*f 

Over three-fourths of the supervisors, however, believed the 
reports did help improve insttactiQn: One-half of the untenured 
■ teachers and'one-tHird of the tenured teachers thought the same. 

.'Robinson offers" i^yer^l suggestions for improving the usefulness 
bf bbsei^atibn fepbrts: (1) Supervisbrs should "schedule brie cla^s. 
period a day for the purpose of observing teachers," so that more 
observations wiTi be^cdnducted; (2) "SchoordistHcts shoutd "offer 
I'nservice courses in observing classes to their supervisors"; [31 
Prevjsijation confererioes should become an integral part of the 
^ -^-'aluat ion process. - 



(5^ Saifc Philip S. A Handbook for the fvaiaation of 

C/assrbtom' teachers and School Principals. 
Bloom field, Connecticut: Capitol Region Education 
CbUncil, 1976, 180 pages. ED 133 371. . 

I - This *haridbbbk was p>rep>ared by Saif arid teacher corrirriittees 
* from three Cbrihiscticut school districts tb prbvide rtibdisl job 
..descr^plions and evaluation instruments_fdr all Connecticut school 
districts: Jhe ioK/^ekriptions are detailed outlines of the 
respdnsibijities of teachers and principals, The evaluation 
instruments were developed "to nriatckthe job descriptiqns in.order 
• tb facilitate the assessment of teacher and principal f^rforrriance." 

-The teacher evaluatibn pjrbcess specifies thr^ cbnferences 
=betwisen-this-evaluatbr^rid^he-te 
preconference-at the beginning of the school year the teacher and 
evaluator agree on the categories- of the job description in which 
deficiencies exist. (The major, categories 'are planrfing and . 
preparation, classroom management, instruction and intJ^action, 
assessment,, competencies 'and professional development, and 
humari relatibriship>s.) Imprbvemerit in a deficient area, becbmes a 
v.gbal br objective fbr thia yi^ar. ■ . . 

T^e evaluator and teacher next agree bn the 'actions the teacher 
wiltperform.to reach the objectives: Finally, they agreeofj how they ' 
*^^.wiil validate the achievement of an objective.' They meet agairt jn 
■ nriid:year and end-of-year conferences to deterrriine progress toward" 
oTDjectives. _ _ ' : : 

. The evaluatibri iristrumerits iri this mariual ai^ designed tb 
measure tlie degree of achievement bf the objectiviss. For each 
: : major category of tfie teacher's job description, there are three to 
five evaluation instruments: The teacher. and evaluator choose one 
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or rtibre iristrurrierits their measuring "todls" for each deficient : 
area. . '/ \' _ ' ■ ; 

The evaluation instruments consist qf various-forms and 
<^oe5tlonnaires on wRfch both evaiuator and teacher- indicate the : 
extent 'to which they feel the^ teacher is; -fulfilling hisv.or he^ ■ 
responstbtltties tri a particular. area. Saif. prpvidgs--twinty-si:i« such 
* lnstrument| and ehcbu rages teachers arid eyaluatbrs to create their 
own variatibos as. rieeded. Inl^liided in thi^.h^dljbhk are sirtiilar 
evaluation instruments and a job descriptiort^fbr principals; 

TYfompsoi), June E.; -Dornbbsch, Sanford;M,;'' an^ 
Scott,; W. Richard. "fa/Vures of <!ommunic^iK>rr in ihe^ 
Evaluatioo of Teachers by ^PhncigaTs, [ J^W^icai : 
. . ^Refyph No. 43. Stanford. Calif ornia.-Stanfbrd Center 
.. * for Research and pevelbitnerit jri Te^^ 

. yriiversity, 1975. 27 pagel ED 105 637.. . 

^ ^ Principals itiay be able to improve both teaching and teacher t 

satisfaction simply by increasing the frequency of evaluatioVi: This 
■ is one conclusion of aStudy conducted to determine the differences 
in perceptions of principals and teachers regarding various aspects 
\ of teacher evaluation. The authors administered questibririaires [o 
thirty^hree'experiericed priricipals (at least ,orie veai- iri current . 
pxDsitibri) in three districts; arid to 131 teachers iri one of those 

districts . - : J • ; ^ J 

After compiling and analyzing their data, the researchers found 
that there was little agreement between principals, and teachers 
regarding the extenf to wlgich teachers^knew whait infbrriiatipn and 
criteria were used in evaluatibri. In Other wbrds,„priricip^ thbught 
teachers kriew nibre about the evaluatiori process than'th'ey really 
did. "principals also "reported communicating their evaluations 
much; more frequently than teachers reported receiving them." 
; Some principals reported that they thought* '^teachery would be 
%issatisf_ied with /^requiSt, evaluations and therefbreiwbuld resist 
ttiern.'' But the researchers^ data pbirit iri the other directibri —"the .. 
freqiliericy bf cbriiriiuriicatirig evaluatioris proved to be a major 
factor iri teacher satisfaction with evaluations;^ Similarly: the study 



iound that as the frequency of evaluation increased so'dra teachers' 
■ perceptions that the evaluations were helping them improve their 
. teaching. ; ' ' • " 

. • Tihe authors selected twb bf the schbbis they studied fbr :c1bsi*i: 
: exarfiihatibri. *the schools differed widely in the frequency pff ' 

evaiuatidhs, a difference that was reflected in the widely differing 

Jevei^ of teacher satisfaction, thirteen tabtes illustrate the authors' 
^^'-tdingSi. . , 



t 



.l^uclcman, Bruce V^;; Steber; fames, M.; and Hyman, 
Rbrtald T. .'^acher Behavior Is jn the Eye oi the 
Beholders The ' Perceptions -of Principals'." -Papifr* 
preserited at the ;Art?er|cari Educatibrial Research. 
Association anRuaf rfieyting. New York, April 1977: 
18 pag es;^D 1^928./ ■ ' •■ _j 



' JE)o principals. at^Sfferentifade levels have different ideas alxjift 
what makes ari' effective answer, this question, the 

^authors asked thiitv prjricipals i^^^ eac^ ait.the serilbr high, 
.jr?itermecliate;'and ele.i;T;ieritai7 levels) tb characterize teri bf their 
tesetiers' styles* using the Tuckman T*each^r feedback Form (TTFF), . 
and then to rate eath.teacher's 3/erali effectiveness on a nine-point 
scale.- ^ )■'.■ .^^ •/ ■ .: ',*■/ 

^ In additibn, the' thrive . luTridred te^ asked to ; 

characterize their bwn.style^ using the" TTFF, w^iich riieasures 
perceptibris ; bf fbur cbmpbi:ii?rits bf teach irig. style: "C relativity,, 
dyri^misrn (domiriariCe p/us eriergy), orgariized demeanor 
. (organization plus control); and warmfh and acceptance."^ 
. The study revealed that principals at the three levels perceived . 
both, "dynamisrn" and "warmth,; .and acceptance" differently. 
r Teachers rated "most effective" at the elementary level wer^ated* 
Ibwest by their priricipals ipr dyriariiisrir-arid highest fbr warrrith arid, 
acceptarice. iri .cbritrastj "both 'interriiediate a^id seriibi- high 
principals perceived dyr^arriism as positiveTy related to- teaching 
effectiveness," while senior high principals perceived warmth aind 
acceptance as beirig ne^tively related- to effectTveness, 

The .study al>b fburid that '"teachers rated by. their priricipals as 
'least effective' " rated theriiselves ''as high bri all fbur TTFF 
dimensions as teachers rated bytheir principal as 'most effective'." 
Obviously, then, the least effective teachers* "do not percejve 
thernseives as ineffecti>|e.'''. : . 

Thei.authors note that the discrepancies between principal and 
teacher ratings are greatest fbr the "least effective" teachers at the 
seriibr high.' Ievel<';-^1he authors suggest that the larger 
communicatibris gap at the seriibr level rtiay be due to the larger 
and more complex strdctare of most senior high schools, which 
tends to insulate teachers and principals frorn each other. 
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